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Community Learning Project 
OSEP Grant H325H9901 18 
Final Report 

Abstract 

The Community Learning Project (CLP) was an OSEP funded personnel preparation 
project that specifically prepared preservice teachers for service in low-income/high- 
minority schools by pairing theory with practice in school settings. Faculty recruited 41 
university students to participate in the program, half from underrepresented populations. 
Faculty and co mmunit y leaders trained teachers regarding diversity, family needs, as well 
as school and community culture. 



A. Project Summary 

The mission of the Commimity Learning Project was to prepare pre-service and 
in-service teachers to teach effectively in low-income/high-minority schools by (a) 
increasing awareness of diversity issues, (b) providing opportunities in the community for 
expanding skills and knowledge, (c) developing strong teaching skills through theory and 
practice at school sites, (d) becoming respected leaders in high-poverty/high minority 
schools, and (e) linking services among agencies, university, and local schools so that all 
children have positive academic and social outcomes. By providing specialized training 
to teach in diverse schools, it was expected that special education teachers may elect to 
teach in diverse schools for extended periods of time because they have the skills and 
understanding required to be successM. Consequently, children would receive quahty 
services to provide them the opportunity to be successfiil academically and socially. 

In constructing the learning ejqwriences, literature from research on poverty, 
co mmunit y dy namic s, effective instruction as well as teacher training was used to 
provide the theoretical background. This content provided university students with 
knowledge about how poverty impacts the learning process. The content and the practice 
also provided university students with effective strategies to use when working with 
children and families from low-SES backgrounds. In addition, information was given to 
enhance university students’ knowledge about ways to enter, engage, and support 
community activities. Information about effective instruction was conveyed in 
coursework and field experiences in low-SES schools. Teacher training literature, 
specifically regarding the coaching model, was used in supervising students in practica 
and in informal field experiences as students advanced in their training. 
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Below inf ormation is provided about the rationale for each objective, the major 
accomplishments, and what was learned. More detailed information follow in the charts 
that provide specific results about each of the objectives. 

Advisory Board 

Rationale. The purpose of this objective was twofold. First, the Board was to 
provide oversight to the activities of the project so that all planned activities were 
accomplished in a timely manner. Second, the Board was to provide guidance to expand 
activities or make necessary changes. 

Major Accomplishments. The Advisory Board met three times a year for the 
duration of the project. In Year 1,17 individuals were invited to participate, representing 
parents, community (i.e., citizens from areas where the Community Learning Centers 
were estabUshed), community agencies (i.e., director of Hillside Community Agency), 
schools and districts (i.e., teachers, principals, district coordinators), and students and 
faculty from the university special education training program. In Year 3, 8 board 
members resigned and 8 additional individuals were added. Based on suggestions made 
by the board, more parents and university students were included. In feet, many 
individuals represented more than one group (i.e., two parents were also teachers, two 
parents represented the community since the Learning Center that was developed through 
CLP was provided in their child’s home school. MOre information is provided about the 
learning centers in a later section.). 

The Board reviewed the activities of the project that were presented by the 
Director and Coordinator. They also provided guidance for issues such as the following: 
(a) reducing the number of volxmteer hours that were required by the grant participants, 
0>) ways to approach schools to estabhsh Community Learning Center, (c) ideas for 
pursuing other funding, (d) ideas for extending the current project to better meet the 
needs of the co mmunit y and university Students. 

What was Learned. The two things that were learned pertained to the meeting 
frequency and commitment. We foimd that three meetings per year were not necessary, 
two being sufficient. Additionally, it was difficult for individuals to make a commitment 
for 3 years. Perhaps asking a core group to make a two year commitment, with other 
individuals being asked to serve for a single year would better meet the needs of the 
project and the individuals. 

Publicity and Support 

Rationale. The purpose of this objective was to recruit students into the project 
and disseminate information about the project outcomes. 

Major Accomplishment. In the first two years, there were 26 presentations, with 
student recruitment. The majority of these presentations were to xmder-represented 
populations. We presented to campus minority groups and to local community 
organizations so that qualified appheants would be interested in CLP and apply for the 
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project. We also recruited through the Pikes Peak Community College Step-Up Pro^am 
that funded students interested in the field of teaching for each of the first two years in 
college. 

With regard to recruitment, students came to the project from a variety of 
backgroimds and experiences (i.e., ethnic groups, SES levels, and having children with 
disabilities) and with a range of experiences (i.e., no teaching experience, volunteer 
e^^)erience with children with disabilities, working as paraprofessionals in special 
education, working as regular education teachers, and working as special education 
teachers under emergency certification). A total of 68 students were recruited, with 41 
being enrolled into the project. An average of 26 students participated in the project each 
year, with an average of 13 students (50%) coming from underrepresented populations 
each semester. The high percentage of students from under-represented populations was a 
major goal and accon^lishment of the project. 

The following chart summarizes the students recruited and enrolled in the project 
for each year. 



Year 1 
Year 2 
Year 3 



Number Number 

Recruited Enrolled 

30 23 

26 11 

12 7 



Total 

Participating 
for that Year 
23- 
27 
29 



Number from 
Underrepresented 
Populations 
13 
16 
12 



In addition to giving presentations for recruitment, presentations were given to 
disseminate indformation about project outcomes. In the first year, local presentations 
were given about CLP to advise stakeholders in the Pikes Peak region of the scope of the 
intended project. In the second year, about half of the presentations disseminated 
information. Two presentations were made at the national level at conferences. In the 
thir d year, e ight presentations were given to disseminate information, with two bemg at 
the national level. Because we were no longer recruiting, we were giving information 
about what had been accon^lished. Thus, the presentations in the last year were more 
substantive than in the previous years and were presented to a wider audience. 

What was Learned. Given the need to change the nature of the type of 
presentations and the audience for the presentations over the course of the project, 
different e?q)ectations should be set for each project year to reflect the needed change. 
For example, early in the project, presentations should be made for publicity and 
recruitment piuposes. Midway in the project, half of the presentations should be for 
recruitment, wiA the other half used to disseminate outcomes. At the end of the project, 
all presentations should be for the purpose of dissemination of mdformation. 
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CLP Student Documentation 

Rationale. The piirpose of this objective was to meet the grant requirements for 
documentation. First, forms were developed for students to indicate their intent to apply, 
enter, remain, and exit the project. Second, files were established and maintained on the 
students. Third, a documentation form from employers was developed and collected to 
indicate that students were meeting and/or had met their work obligation. 

Major Accomplishment. Forms were developed and completed by students when 
they applied, entered, and exited the project. For students who continued with the project 
across semesters, they were required to complete a new service obligation form for each 
semester. This renewal was not only important for tracking of students, but it also made 
them again aware of their commitment. Spreadsheets were set up to track academic 
progress, field experiences, tuition, and hours covered by the project as well as work 
payback. 

Files were established and maintained for the students containing the above 
information in addition to individual correspondence and other pertinent data. Files for 
ongoing group correspondence, surveys completed for diversity training, and volunteer 
experience were also established and maintained. 

In the spring of each year, letters were and will continue to be sent to exited CLP 
students requesting personal and employment information to update files until they have 
completed their work obligation. In addition, exited and current CLP students are 
provided a letter to be completed by their employer IF they have completed one year of 
special education coursework and are working as special education teachers (certified or 
under temporary teaching endorsement). 

What was Learned. As always, getting paperwork returned from multiple 
individuals living in many areas has its challenges. Collecting the necessary paperwork 
requires multiple contacts expressing the need to return the required forms. The 
procedure est^lished at this site was to send three letters with calls or emails prior to 
repor ting the person to the Secretary of Education. For a couple of individuals, the final 
attempt to contact resulted in compliance. Although the regulations require that students 
be given every opportunity to comply with requirements, the process to secure 
compliance can be time intensive and costly. 

Community Learning Center & Teacher Training 

Rationale. Because the primary focus of this project was to train pre-service 
teachers to work more effectively with low-income and diverse populations, the purpose 
of this objective was to initiate a Community Learning Center to provide additional 
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academic support to children in the community and to provide training to university 
students who were and were not grant participants. This included inservice teachers. 

Major Accomplishment. The major accomplishments made under this objective 
were the establishment of the Community Learning Center and other sites, pre-service 
and in-service teacher training, children outcomes, advanced student training, diversity 
tr aining , volunteer hours, and other support for student training. Each of these 
accomplishments will be discussed below. 

Establishment of Community Leamine Center and Other Sites . In Year 1 and 2, 
the Community Learning Center was established at Hunt Elementary School. Helen Hunt 
in the subsequent year received state and federal funds to support expanded activities at 
the school. Therefore, space was no longer available for activities of this project. In Year 
3, the Community Learning Center was moved to Washington Elementary School. This 
site was chosen because the homeless shelter is located near the school. This location 
provided a unique access to children at-risk for school failure, including children who 
were homeless, children with special needs, and children who were otherwise classified 
as being at-risk for school failure. 

In addition, the Summit Scholar Program was initiated at the university and 
another school site beginning in fall 99 and continuing until the present. The Summit 
Scholars program is a tutoring program created to provide a service to the coimmmity and 
to recruit university students into the Special Education Program and into this specific 
project. For the program at the university, parents paid a minimal, sliding-scale fee that 
was based on income. The program at the school was provided at no cost. Across all 
sites, a total of 828 students were served through June 2002. The Summit Scholar 
Program is continuing and had served 60 children for fall semester 2002 and another 48 
children for spring semester 2003. (See chart that gives information by site). 

University students who worked with children were supported in either of two 
ways. Some university students received tuition support and/or a stipend from CLP. 
Others, who were not part of the project received support from work-study through 
AmericaReads. By participating in a tutoring program, the university students were able 
to dete rmine if they wanted to pursue a career in education. Another advantage of this 
program was that feculty could observe their skills. This allowed faculty to become 
familiar with their work and be able to advise the students about pursuing careers in 
teaching. Approximately 15 students were recruited into the special education or regular 
education program and about 4 were recruited into the CLP project. Other students who 
participated in the programs did so to meet Practiciun II or Student Teaching 
requirements. Across the sites, a total of 193 tutoring positions were filled, with some 
positions filled by returning students over the semesters. 

For the operation of the sites, materials were purchased by CLP monies and from 
monies generated through the S ummit Scholar program. Those materials are housed at 
the resource center for the College of Education at University of Colorado at Colorado 
Springs. These materials may be checked out and used by university students, parents, or 
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teachers who might want to investigate the materials. To &cilitate the operation of the 
sites further, informational and procedural documents were created. These documents 
included Parent Information Pamphlets, Work-Study Student Policies and Procedures, 
and Site Leader Manual. 

The instructional materials that were used were Direct Instruction materials 
published by Science Research Associates. The material is research-based and meets all 
q ualifi cations under the Reading First initiative. Overtime time the material, including 
Horizons, Reading Mastery, and Corrective Reading has shown to be appropriate for 
explicit ins truction and benefit children who are in need of skill development in order to 
build a foundation for later higher-order achievement. This material is highly scripted and 
well organized. The material was used, not only for the purpose of child outcomes, but 
also to provide a fi-amework to teach effective instructional practices. For instance, the 
instructional materials help confine instructional language, establish motivation, enstire 
on-going progress monitoring, and provide support for behavioral management. 

Preservice and Inservice Teacher Trainine . Prior to each semester, umversity 
students who participated in the tutoring program through the Practicum Course or 
through Stimmit Scholars attended approximately 16 hotirs of training. In the initial 
weeks, a coaching model of supervision was used. In this model, the supervisor stops the 
tutor, demonstrates the particular skill, gives a brief synopsis, and then observes the tutor 
implement the skill in the manner modeled. After achieving basic proficiency, the 
practicum students were observed weekly and given feedback regarding their 
performance. 

New work-study students underwent about 8 hotirs of training. A coaching model 
was used for these students to address basic lesson implementation skills. Student 
teachers and practicum students were observed and coached at least once per week. The 
work-study students were observed every two weeks and given feedback. 

Student teachers, practicum students, and tutors were expected to have the basic 
skills. They received feedback about performance based upon conqietencies that were 
developed through the program. Competencies reflected effective teaching practices, 
such as fidelity of implementation, transitions, pacing, corrective feedback, lesson set-up, 
professionalism. Data was taken on the children’s progress in order to substantiate 
efficacy of teaching practices. 

In addition, some inservice teachers participated in training. At Bates 
Elementary, lesson implementation was demonstrated for two teachers, one during the 
00-01 and one during the 01-02 school year. Continued support across the school year 
was provided for the teacher during 00-01 school year during reading time. For the 
teacher during the 01-02 school year, feedback and consultation were provided on a bi- 
weekly basis. At Washington, two teachers attended about half of the training sessions 
that were conducted for the Practicum II students Spring 02. 
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C.hildren Outcomes. Quantitatively, the children averaged an increase of 2.37 
correct words per minute (cwpm) per week of mstruction when reading supported text 
and an increase of 1 .69 cwpm per week of instruction when reading unsupported text 
across sites and semesters. (See Chart for more specific mformation.) 

Qualitatively, parents provided feedback about the tutoring programs through 
surveys. Across 4 semesters, 67% of parents returned the surveys responding to 
statements on a 5-point scale, with 5 being the highest. The average rating across the 
semesters and sites was 4.58. Statements parents were asked to rate included items such 
as my child reads better than at the beginning of the program, the program helped my 
child read better, I feel more positive about my child’s reading, and I would reconmend 
the program to other parents. Parents provided comments indicating that their child’s 
self confidence had improved, their child wanted to read now, the child looked forward to 
coming, and that they were encouraged/grateful for the progress. In general, the children 
receiving tutoring were reported by parents and teachers to increase reading performance, 
improve classroom behavior, begin reading for enjoyment, participate in class more 
frequently, and participate more in regular education. 

Advanced Student Trainins . Eight of the students received additional training in 
supervision and adminis trative s kills . These students served as site leaders for the 
S ummit Scholar Program or one of the school sites. As site leaders, they were 
responsible for the day-to-day operations of the program imder faculty and staff 
guidance. They met Avith the coordinator weekly to discuss issues, review status of the 
children and tutors, and to plan administrative tasks. To enroll children in the program, 
they scheduled them for testing, placed them in groups at the appropriate program level, 
and reviewed information with parents. When imusual or difficult situations occurred, 
they consulted Avith the Program Director or coordinator. To prepare tutors, they trained 
tutors in the appropriate reading programs. They observed tutors throughout the semester, 
providing feedback for ways tutors could improve performance. At the end of the 
semester, they scheduled and conducted parent conferences with the coordinator’s 
participation. Administrative tasks included preparation or reAnsion of a site leader 
marmaf tutor manual, and parent information pamphlet. They also participated in 
performance evaluations on tvrtors, collection of children’s performance measures before, 
during, and after each semester, and establishment and revision of procedures for the 
program. 

This past semester an evaluation of site leaders was conducted. The tutors the site 
leaders supervised completed evaluations of their performance. Items in the evaluation 
focused on their skills in organization, training, supervision, and professionalism. The 
hitors rated the site leaders with a mean rating of 4.62 on a 5-point scale with 5 being the 
highest. 

Diversity Trainins. To support course and practica e^qjeriences, CLP students 
participated in approximately eight hours of diversity training per semester. The 
diversity tr aining addressed breaking doAvn barriers, vuiderstanding community values 
and expectations, fecilitating success and safety, and fecilitating team building to 
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promote group problem solving and success. Sessions were conducted by community 
leaders, Reverend Promise Lee and Jason Gaulden, with the space being donated by 
Hillside Community Center. In the first Year the sessions were held for two hours every 
other week for both the Fall and Spring semesters. This format presented problems due 
to student absences for a variety of reasons. During the second and third years, the 
sessions were held on a Saturday during the fell and again in the spring semesters. 
Breakfest and lunch were provided for the students by the coordinator. Using a fell day 
and providing social time allowed the students to bond with each other and for topics to 

develop more folly. 

The students considered that Diversity Training significantly impacted their 
learning experience as indicated by their responses to survey questions given at the end of 
each Diversity Training session. Of the students who participated, 81% completed 
surveys the last two years, resulting in a mean rating of 4.57 on a 5-point scale, with 5 
being the highest. In the surveys, the students responded to statements such ^ (1) I am 
better able to identify diversity issues, (2) The seminar increased my interest in the topic, 
(3) The seminar provided new information/skills, (4) I will apply the knowledge and/or 
skills gained to my work, and (5) The seminar contributed to my and professional growth. 
Comments they provided included the following; (a) seminar was thought provoking, (b) 
provided a great synopsis, (c) highly effective, (d) information was applicable ^d easy to 
translate to real life situations, and (Q cleared up questions they had. They indicated that 
they had applied what was learned by being more open to learning from others, being 
more sensitive to children from different cultures, thinking differently, helping chilfoen 
deal with diversity, increasing in confidence, respecting different ways to commimicate, 
and reading more on the topic. 

Volunteer Hours . To support course and practica experiences fiirther, students 
participated in and accrued volunteer activities during each fell and spring Semester. The 
purpose of the volunteer hour requirement was to increase awareness of diver se 
populations and to practice strategies they had learned through diversity trainmg. In the 
first year, 12 hours per week were required. Given the students’ many commitments, this 
amount was considered to be excessive. The Board recommended reducmg the nximber 
of hours from 12 to 8 per week. A change was requested and accepted from OSEP to 
reduce volunteer hours to 8 hours a week. Across the three years, a total of 14,293 
volimteer hours were accrued by the umversity students. 

The university students participated in academic, non-academic, parental, and 
community activities to earn their volimteer activities to build understanding and skills 
when working with individuals from diverse communities. For example, some students 
worked in the schools where they were employed providing additional tutoring for 
children having difficulty. Other students worked at Hillside Community Center 
providing after school tutoring, supervising recreation activities, or setting up sj^cial 
programs for children. Other students worked in parent centers providing additioi^ 
support to parents with children having disabilities. Finally, students participated in 
community activities such as cultural days (i.e., Cinco de Mayo) to build awareness of 
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different cultural groups or provided a service such as paintmg shelves or rooms for a 
school. 



Other Support for Student Trainine . To sustain the project, the original intent was 
to establish a relationship with Vista Volunteers. However, this relationship was 
impractical due to the bureaucratic requirements. This objective was terminated Year 1. 

Two other means for sustaining student support were pursued through writing 
grants and pursuing a relationship with AmeriCorps. A partnership was formed with the 
Colorado Deparment of Education, Office of Education for Homeless Children and 
Youth who sponsored an AmeriCorps project called Mentors on the Move. Direct 
academic and basic need support services for students who experience high mobility were 
the p rimar y emphases of Mentors on the Move. The goal of the project is aligned with 
the State Board of Education and the Commissioner’s commitment to increase 
achievement levels for all students through comprehensive programs of education reform. 
As added benefit, the volunteer or work-study hours completed for the CLP project or the 
tutoring program can be counted as AmeriCorp volunteer hours when the umversity 
students work with high-mobility populations. There were 1 5 students enrolled in the 
program. After completing 300 or 450 hours, the university students receive tuition 
credit award. This award equaled to over $15,000 dollars across students. Embedding 
AmeriCorps into the project was so successful that we continued the AmeriCorps for the 
following year, 2002-2003. Currently we have 60 students enrolled in the AmeriCorps 
Program, Campus Compact. If all students complete the number of hours enrolled, over 
$60,000 in educational awards will be available for tuition or be able to be applied to 
educational loans across students in the College of Education. 

What was Learned. 

Establishment of Community Leamin 2 Center and Other Sites . In establishing 
sites, partnerships were built and maintained with the commumty, schools, and children. 
In addition to maintaining the partner relationship, the managing of the sites required 
personnel support from fecuky/staffi advanced students, and tutors. At times, the on- 
going demand for the tutoring services in a site exceeded the personnel available. Other 
funding needs to be available for personnel to support the number of children and 
university students who pass through this program. Mechanisms need to be in place that 
allow for increased flexibility because of the need for on-gomg training as students enter 
and exit courses or gradiiate. 

We found that trust was imperative. In order to be accepted by the schools, the 
personnel at the schools needed to know that the materials our students used was 
research-based and could impact the children’s learning. The schools also needed to 
know that we were there for the duration. The building of partnerships will be discussed 
further in the section below named Establish Commumty Connections by Extending Sites 
and Teaching Opportunities. Overall the Learning Centers were well-received. University 
students reported that the hands-on, practical application of knowledge was essential in 
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internalizing theory. Families reported progress of children. Schools reported increased 
scores on informal and high-stakes tests for children who participated in the program. 

Preservice and Inservice Teacher Trainins . Overall the training for preservice 
teachers was effective and allowed for successfiil implementation of the curricula. All 
who worked with students required a basic level of proficiency. It was expected that there 
would be differing levels of expertise, however. For example, student teachers were 
eiqiected to demonstrate greater skills at a higher level of independence than work-study 
students. At the same time, preservice teachers who came to tutoring with more teaching 
experience (i.e., work as paraprofessionals or enqiloyed under ten^orary teaching 
endorsements) and inservice teachers, had difficulty at times understanding that feedback 
provided did not reflect on their overall teaching abilities, but the implementation of the 
expected skills. 

Children Outcomes. The outcomes made by the children indicated that major 
gains can be maHt» by children when research-proven curricula and implementation 
strategies are used. This is true even when the persons implementing the programs are 
preservice teachers or work study students. The achievement gain for children was 
directly related to fidelity of implementation. We found many work-study students who 
were as good, if not better, at implementing the program than graduate level students or 
even inservice teachers. 

Advanced Student Trainine. With the number of advanced students, the training 
procedures were adequate. That is, most training was done on the job, with issues 
addressed as they came up. As the niimber of advanced students to be trained increases, a 
greater degree of planned and organized training will need to be implemented to assure 
quality and cohesiveness of procedures. 

Diversity Trainins. One major comment that came fi"om the CLP students was 
that all teachers needed the information provided through the diversity training. In the 
future, these sessions should be accessible to other students in the special education 
tr aining progr am. At the same time the feedback fi'om the CLP students was that more 
variation in presenters and focus needed to be included in the additional training sessions. 
Even though the presenters made great efforts in varying the focus of diversity training, 
still much more information needs to be covered. No change in focus or presenters was 
made mid project because of the primary focus of this project and the arrangement made 
at the be ginning of the project for this training to be provided every Fall and Spring 
Semester by these presenters. 

Volunteer Hours. Although the volunteer hours contributed by the grant 
participants were a major investment into the community, the number of hours required 
was excessive given the change in the type of students who participated in the program. 
When the grant was originally conceived, it was expected that the students participating 
in the grant would be full time students. The studaits who participated in the grant 
pr imar ily worked full time, took 6 to 12 semester credits per semester, and had femily 
responsibilities. 
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Establish Community Connections by Extending Sites and Teaching 

Rationale. Three objectives were added during the first year of the project. The 
purpose of these three objectives was to extend and build upon existing coimections and 
partnerships, extend site-based programs to teaching opportumties with low-achieving 
children, to provide opportunities to work with diverse communities, and to extend the 
effects of the project teyond the project period. 

Major Accomplishments. Establishing partnerships became a major objective of 
the grant. Partnerships were built among the community, districts and schools, and 
children. The university’s role was to provide a strong program for preservice teachers 
by providing content that emphasized research-proven curriculum, effective 
implementation strategies, knowledge and strategies for working with individuals fi-om a 
culture of poverty, and providing opportunities to create awareness, sensitivity and 
commitment to affect successful outcomes for children in poverty. In forming those 
partnerships we learned about the components necessary to establishing and niaintaiiiing 
these relationships. 

Community Agencies . Community partners included Hillside Neighborhood 
Association, Relevant Word Ministries, People’s United Methodist Church, Parks and 
Recreation. School partners included District 1 1, Helen Hunt, Bates and Washington 
Elementary Schools. Each partner provided sites where CLP students could participate in 
volunteer hours. 

Although the initial intention was to extend the number of sites to provide training 
opportunities, it became apparent during Year 2 that extending sites in a formal maimer 
would be counterproductive for two reasons. First, the university students entering the 
CLP project were different than initially ejq)ected. Instead of being fiill time students, 
they worked full time, had femilies and took 6 to 12 hours per semester. Establishing 
additional sites for them to complete training/volimteer activities became overwhelming 
rather than constructive. Thus, CLP students who were employed full-time could 
complete volunteer hours over and above work time at their work site. In addition, CLP 
students were allowed to choose sites to con^lete volunteer hours that met with their 
time and location needs and interests rather than being assigned to specific sites. The 
second reason was that the sites that were initially established required ongoing time and 
personnel for the relationships to develop, utilizing the available tutors, materials, and 
staff. Therefore, less formal relationships were added with the schools where CLP 
students were en^loyed and con^leted volunteer hours. At the same time, the more 
formal relationships were maintained with the academic sites such as Bates and 
Washington Elementary Schools. 

To gather information about the impact CLP students’ volunteer hours on the 
community, the overseers of the CLP students’ activities at the various sites completed 
surveys. For surveys distributed for the past 3 semesters, 80 to 90% of overseers 
responded to statements concerning the impact of the services, the reliability of the CLP 
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students, and the quality of work completed. On a 5-point scale, with 5 being the highest, 
a mean rating of 4.65 was received for the 3 semesters. Comments ranged from 
expressing appreciation for the additional help, indicating the positive unpact it had for 
the staff and children, to praising the qualities of the CLP students including reliability, 
commitment, and skill level. 

CLP students completed siuveys during the last three semesters about the impact 
the completing volunteer hours had on their academic and professional growth. On 
average, 89% of CLP students responded across the three semesters to survey items such 
as work experience met ejq>ectations, work was valued, adequate materials were 
available, sufficient time was available to con^lete work, and adequate structure was 
provided, and the work mad e a positive contribution. Based on a 5-point scale, with 5 
being the highest, a mean rating of 3.5 was received for the 3 semesters. Positive aspects 
of the volimteer experiences reported included working with children and seeing their 
growth, gaining different perspectives from different people and work environments, the 
hands on training, networking, and resources available. Negative aspects of the volunteer 
experiences reported included lack of time, requirement excessive, excessive paperwork, 
and need for more mentoring. 

A relationship with Parks and Recreations involved the Parks Program providing 
hi gh school students to help conduct fun activities for children in the Summer School 
Programs for Years 00 and 01. During Summer 01, four high school students ran 3 20- 
minute groups for the children for a brief recess. Summer School was part of the CLP 
project, providing ftuther training for our students and ftuther learning opportumties for 
children at-risk for school feilure. 

Districts and Schools. District 1 1 was a major partner in the project. Although, 
the project was open to any school or district in the Pikes Peak region. District 1 1 took 
particular advantage of the program. District 1 1 is the 5“* largest district in Colorado. 
Through this project, we had the opportunity to establish connections with the directors 
of District 1 1 . Because of this connection, the district implemented multiple tutoring 
programs across elementary, middle schools, and high schools, using the curriculum 
chosen by CLP. The tutoring programs are loosely based upon our design and training. 

In addition, the partnership has continued. Facuhy at the university are assisting in 
evaluating the academic progress of children on informal and formal measures. 

Three elementary schools. Hunt Elementary, Bates Elementary, Washington 
Elementary) participated with the grant project on an ongoing basis. West Middle School 
participated in the Summer School 01 Program. The schools provided fecilities, some 
materials, and opportunities for university students to gain experience working with 
children and in the school environment. Through the efforts of the program, the CLP 
Program received Volunteer of the Year award for tutoring from District 1 1 April 2001 . 

Children and Families. Partnering with children and femilies was considered a 
major accomplishment in that 828 children participated in the program through spring 
2002. The parents were told that to participate in the programs, the children must attend 
4 to 5 days a week, ma i ntaining 80% attendance. Although attendance varied by site and 
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semester, after the first year the majority of children and families maintained that 
commitment. 

What Was Learned 

Community. To partner with the community we found that relationships had to be 
established so credibility was built by seeking leaders within the commumty to gain 
entrance, liste ning to perceived needs and proposed solutions, and relying upon the 
expertise and resources within the community. The partnering was a process that required 
time to build trust. We had to be willing to work with the community rather than simply 
providing services to the community to gain buy-in by the community. At the same time, 
expectations needed to be made explicit and means to follow up on agreed expectations 
needed to be in place. 

Districts and Schools. To partner with districts and schools, credibility needed to 
be established by first building a relationship with the principal who set the tone, 
maintaining close and ongoing communication, demonstrating a willingness to work 
together even through difficult situations, and making expectations ejqtlicit. 

Furthermore, patience and flexibility was needed for all participants, including project 
personnel, principals, and building teachers. Flexibility is especially needed in real-world 
situations, meaning low-SES schools. We foimd that our imiversity students had the least 
to tolerance. Therefore, we modeled this flexibility. As the project continued, the level of 
tolerance for ambiguity increased across time. 

We also foimd that providing a full s umm er experience in the form of summer 
school for our university students and the children at-risk for school feilure was a 
da unting task. We found that planning and organization needed to be initiated as early as 
November or December for the following year. Such issues as transportation, lunch or 
snacks, room assignments, parent permission, recruitment students who were low- 
achieving and fi’om minority as well as low-SES families needed to be obtained. The 
process is laborious with many co mmit tee meetings and a variety of key players. We also 
found that is one key player was no amenable to the possibilities, then we needed to start 
over. While this was a most successful experience for theour university students and the 
community children, an immense amount of energy and time were needed in order to 
achieve this goal. There was good news, however, when we did undertake the 
development of a summer school. Our preservice teachers learned a great deal and 
children prospered. 

Children and Families. Because the children participated in the services 
provided, we realized that partnerships were being formed with them. In doing so, we 
needed to establish relationships with children and their parents. We needed to listen, 
make expectations explicit, and provide positive and ongoing feedback. This buy-in was 
demonstrated in Year 2 at Helen Hunt, with 83% of the children attending 75% or more 
in Year 2 as compared to 58% of the children attending 50% or more in Year 1. 

We found that building partnerships takes much time and effort. At times, it 
moves forward in slow steps. On the other hand, the benefits of partnering greatly 
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exceed what can be accomplished as an individual. Specifically, through partnerslups, 
there is a sharing of expertise and resources, participating in creative problem solving, 
sharing responsibility for education among the community, increasing respect for varying 
perspectives, and increasing student social and academic outcomes. 



In summary, a total of 41 university students were supported by this project, with 
20 being from under-represented populations. Although the focus of this grant was 
training preservice teachers, an equally unportant outcome was providing quality services 
to children identified or at-risk for being identified with learning disabilities during the 
tr aining process. Across the three years and four sites, 828 children received services. 
These children demonstrated both quantitative and qualitative gains in their reading 
abilities. All the major objectives of this project were met, and it was considered to be a 
success, benefiting all who participated. 

B. Results by Objectives 

Progress towards the objectives was consistent with projected dates. In the first 
table, project performance is reported by objectives. The eiqiected outcomes with 
proposed dates are provided with actual outcomes and completion dates for Year 1, and 
Year 2, and Year 3. In the second table, project performance is reported using the GPRA 
performance indicators. 
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IV. Budget Information 

Budget expenditures for the individual categories are presented below. There was one 
change in the budget that exceeded the allowable 10%, and the director received prior 
OSEP approval. The approved change was for $15,00 to be moved from the fringe 
category to operating expenses. 

A no cost extension was approved on 6/1 1/02 for $10, 560 to be used for student training. 
This amount will be spent by 12/31/02. This amount came from the categories that had 
remaining balanced as indicated below. 

Personnel . By the end of Year 3 (6/30/02), $188,067.46 of the personnel budget was 
spent with $584.54 remaining. This amount was moved to student training. 

Fringe . By 6/30/02, $30, 474.58 was spent, with $1,293.42 remaining. This amount was 
moved to student training. 

Travel . By 6/30/02, $9, 034.74 was spent, with 0 remaining. 

Operating Expenses (Classified as Supplies and Otherl. This category was divided into 
two parts. The actual operating expenses, which included postage, office supplies, 
telephone, and miscellaneous. The budget amount for such items was $16, 572.00. The 
amount spent was $13,643.30. The amount left, $2,928.70, was moved to training. 
Instructional materials was a subcategory under operating expenses. It included training 
materials and curriculum for university students to use with children. The total amount 
was $20, 325.00. The amount spent was $20,215.53. The amount left, $109.47, was 
moved to training. 

Contractual . This category was on schedule exactly, with a total of $12,810 spent for the 
3 years. 

Training Stipends . The total amount designated for training was originally $300,000. 

The entire amount was spent on student training in the form of tuition and stipends. An 
additional $8,723.37 was moved to this category from above categories, with 
$296,981.62 spent before June 30, 2002 and a total of $308,723.37 spent by December 
31, 2002 for training purposes. 
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